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THE 1945 WORKSHOPS—GREEN LAKE 


The second annual Workshop at Green 
Lake had for its setting the spacious 
buildings and grounds of the former 
Lawsonia, now the Northern Baptist As- 
sembly. The program followed much the 
same lines as last year, with the addi- 
tion of two new topics: Simplified li- 
brary procedures under Miss Davis, 
which divided the morning with Miss 
Middleton’s cataloging, and Mending,un- 
der Mrs. Emelia O. Johnson of the Trav- 
eling Library Department, in the late 
afternoon. Afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to Book Selection and to topics 
of general interest. Two special speak- 
ers, Mr. Will Hyde on Public Relations, 
and Miss Julia Wright Merrill on A View 
of Library Extension the Country Over, 
brought points of view from the out- 
side. 

In origin, Mr. Hyde said, what was 
called “public relations’ was not in the 
public interest. The term was used to 
cover up propaganda for private pur- 
poses. When used by any public agency, 


such as the Public Welfare Department 
which he now represents, its purpose 
should be to give the people of the state 
information, to which they have a right, 
as to what the agency is doing. The 
same applies to the public library, which 
should inform people as to the services 
it has to offer. “There is nothing promo- 
tional about a library,’ said Mr. Hyde. 
“It has nothing to sell. It should make 
people feel that here is something they 
have provided for themselves.” As a 
newspaper man, Mr. Hyde was able to 
give helpful suggestions as to the most 
effective means of presenting informa- 
tion. 

There are now 726 county libraries in 
the country, Miss Merrill reported. The 
movement has come in large waves, in 
the South, in TVA areas, in Washington 
state, Ohio, New England and Vermont. 
In explaining the apparent ease with 
which the county library idea gains sup- 
port in the South, Miss Merrill pointed 
out that the southern states have always 
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been county conscious. A southerner is 
much more likely to say, “I am from 
such-and-such county,” rather than from 
village or town. The bookmobile is of 
value as a symbol of the spirit of the 
county library, an “outward and vis- 
ible sign.” State aid, she said, is a great 
thing for libraries. It shows that the 
state thinks libraries important. 

Miss Schrage conducted a round table 
discussion on public relations in the 
small library, based on Patrons are peo- 
ple. Mr. Lester reviewed Legislative and 
county developments in the state. 

The Workshop this year took its char- 
acter somewhat from the fact of our 
meeting at the same time with the Re- 
creation Leaders’ Laboratory, conducted 
by the College of Agriculture. Nature 
walks with Mr. Longenecker, and the 
hour of community singing each even- 
ing, under the direction of Mr. Ariel 
Lovelace of Jackson State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Jackson, Miss., followed by folk 
dancing and games, offered delightful 
entertainment, while the panel discus- 
sions in which representatives of vari- 
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ous Wisconsin communities took part 
proved very enlightening. On the other 
hand, our Book Selection sessions were 
designed to interest the Recreation 
group as well as our own members. 
The close of the Recreation sessions 
on Thursday noon left the Library group 
with an evening to themselves, very 
pleasantly filled in with reminiscences 
and anecdotes around the fire. At a sum- 
ming up the next morning both the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of meeting 
in association with other groups were 
discussed, with some feeling expressed 
that there had been a lack of the close 
companionship of last year’s Workshop 
across the lake. Some changes for next 
year were suggested, the unexpected 
popularity of Mrs. Johnson’s mending 
classess calling for more time for this 
subject. In general, however, a feeling 
of satisfaction with both place and plan 
were expressed, and it is probable that 
a Workshop held at Northern Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, will become an 
annual institution. —M. K. R. 


COUNTY LIBRARY PROGRAM AT FALLHALL GLEN 


The second Workshop for librarians 
was held at Fallhall Glen near Black 
River Falls June 18 to 22. Most of the 
380 who attended the full session were 
librarians in the smaller cities and vil- 
lages of western Wisconsin. The group 
also included a library trustee, a county 
superintendent, and a rural school super- 
visor. 

The program of instruction in cata- 
loging, simplified library procedures, 
book mending and book selection fol- 
lowed much the same pattern as at 
Green Lake but was somewhat curtailed 
to give more time for the special fea- 
ture of the week, county library exten- 
sion. 

This county program was led by Mrs. 
Charles Veslak, librarian of the Shawano 
County Library, who arrived at Fallhall 
Glen with Miss Ruth Janssen, her book- 
mobile librarian, in the bright orange 


bookmobile of the Shawano County Li- 
brary. The bookmobile was parked at 
the entrance and visited by all comers 
to whom Mrs. Veslak and Miss Janssen, 
acting as hostess, explained its activities. 

To give the Workshop group and the 
people of Jackson County a demonstra- 
tion of the bookmobile in motion, a 
series of tours of Jackson County was 
arranged. Monday evening, the book- 
mobile, trailed by a procession of cars 
of those attending the Workshop, drove 
to Melrose where the Workshop group 
were shown the Melrose Library by mem- 
bers of the library committee while the 
people of Melrose visited the bookmo- 
bile parked outside. Thursday afternoon 
the bookmobile spent two hours in front 
on the Jackson County courthouse next 
door to the Black River Falls Public Li- 
brary where people from both buildings 
could come out and see it. Friday after- 
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noon it visited Taylor, Hixton, Alma 
Center and Merrillan. At Taylor the 
American Legion Auxiliary members 
who sponsor the library had publicized 
the event in advance to such good effect 
that a good sized crowd converged upon 
it on its arrival. 

The purposes of the county library 
program were: 
(1) to explain county service as a meth- 
od of rural extension to the librarians 
attending, most of whom work closely 
with farm people; 
(2) to have the librarians present from 
17 Wisconsin counties each think of li- 
brary service in terms of her own coun- 
ty and work out a plan to meet her local 
conditions; and 
(3) to forward the Jackson County 
movement for county extension both by 
bookmobile tours of the county and by 
the “Jackson County Day” programs 
Thursday afternoon and evening to 
which the citizens of that county were 
invited. 

The county library idea was devel- 
oped in each day’s program. 
Monday: The county library: what it is 

and what it does 
Tuesday: The county library: how it 

works 
Wednesday: The county library: how to 

get it 
Thursday: Jackson County Day: a coun- 

ty library for Jackson County 
Friday: Reports by librarians attending 

Workshop on “A county library plan 

for my county.” 

The County Library: what it is and 

what it does 

At the first meeting Mrs. Veslak gave 
a general outline of the county library 
idea. ‘“‘We need to get away from think- 
ing in terms of our immediate library 
service,” said Mrs. Veslak, “we must 
think in larger terms. We must become 
more deeply concerned with service for 
all and work together for an understand- 
ing of what library service can mean to 
farm people.” She then spoke of the 
value of the county library system to the 
small library. ‘“‘The small library will be 
made stronger because of the supple- 
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mentary service that will be made avail- 
able from county library headquarters. 
Each library continues to function as it 
always has, with its own board. It has 
been my experience that with access to 
additional book stock and contact with 
a larger system, the small town library 
has grown stronger, and a new pride has 
been taken in the library by the entire 
community.”’ She also emphasized the 
need for “cooperation with all existing 
agencies, beginning with the library 
trustees who should be completely famil- 
iar with the aims of the library, with 
town and county officers, with organiza- 
tions right down the line to the 4-H and 
the Scout groups.” 

The County Library: how it works 

Tuesday Mrs. Veslak explained how a 
county library operates. Taking books 
to everyone in the county is the essen- 
tial feature of the county idea, she ex- 
plained. She then used Shawano County 
as an example of a county in which the 
bookmobile is used to distribute books. 
It visits each of the 112 rural schools of 
the county every four weeks to allow 
teachers and pupils to select books of 
their own choice from its shelves and 
makes stops at small communities and 
crossroads on a pre-arranged schedule 
throughout the summer with books for 
both children and adults. The bookmo- 
bile service supplements that of the 
eleven libraries and library stations 
through the county which receive large 
collections of county books exchanged 
at frequent intervals. 

When the bookmobile was to be pur- 
chased, Mrs. Veslak asked the head of 
the county highway for advice. His in- 
terest aroused, not by the idea of li- 
brary service but by a chance to buy 
another truck, he arranged for purchase 
of a one-ton International truck at a 
discount as part of the county fleet. Mrs. 
Veslak then asked his advice about 
building shelves. He replied that a car- 
penter in the county shops with experi- 
ence as a cabinetmaker could build them. 
As to lumber, they had some on hand 
that could be used. Mrs. Veslak supplied 
him with plans and blueprints and again 
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asked his advice on adapting these to 
their purposes. A close tie was thus es- 
tablished with the personnel of the coun- 
ty highway department. They assumed 
responsibility and costs of shelving the 
bookmobile and were pleased and proud 
at the result. Since then, they have serv- 
iced the bookmobile as part of the coun- 
ty fleét at no expense to the library; this 
includes housing in the county garage, 
maintenance, repairs, insurance, gas and 
oil. They also furnish the use of a large 
road truck and the services of two men 
one day a month to exchange the large 
collections between the eleven member 
libraries and library stations through the 
county. 

Miss Ruth Janssen spoke of her visits 
to rural schools with the bookmobile. 

Mrs, Edna M. Schafler, librarian of 
the LaCrosse County Library, then told 
how books are distributed through her 
county without a bookmobile. A county 
of small area, everyone comes to the city 
of LaCrosse as the trading center. Sat- 
urdays, when rural teachers come in 
for books, are days of hectic activity. 
County books have become such an es- 
tablished part of the rural schools that 
a newly appointed teacher appeared in 
the library one September Saturday with 
“TI didn’t get any peace from the chil- 
dren until I promised to come and get 
them some new books.” Parcel post and 
the librarian’s car are used to distribute 
books to the ten libraries and library 
stations in the county. However, as time 
goes on, Mrs. Schaller says, she realizes 
increasingly the need for a bookmobile. 


The County Library: how to get it 

In starting a county library campaign, 
Mrs. Veslak said, one person must have 
faith and confidence, there must be lead- 
ership, and the movement must come 
from the rural areas. 

Three things are needed to start coun- 
ty service: a location, a method of dis- 
tributing books through the county, and 
financial support. 

Mr. Lester, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, spoke of 
the financial needs and of the ability to 
meet these needs through a county tax. 
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Where the ability to support through 
county tax does not equal the need, state 
aid is necessary to supplement the coun- 
ty tax. He then summarized the attempts 
to obtain state aid for libraries in Wis- 
consin in the legislatures of 1939 
through 1945 and stated that the nar- 
row margin of the recent vote gave en- 
couragement for success in the next 
legislature. “Legislators listen to people 
in their own county,” said Mr. Lester. 
“Make it evident that people in your 
county want something done.” 

Each librarian was then asked to work 
out a plan for her own county. An out- 
line for such a plan was given each, 
together with a map of her county and 
a page of facts and figures giving the li- 
brary picture for that county: list of 
public libraries; number and percentage 
of people in county with and without 
libraries; list of incorporated places 
without libraries; amount needed to pro- 
vide library service for those now with- 
out it; assessed valuation of county and 
amount which library tax would yield. 
When several people were in attendance 
from the same county, they were asked 
to work out a plan together for their 
county. 

A county library plan for Jackson 

County 

The afternoon and evening sessions 
were attended by 26 Jackson County 
residents including 20 trustees and li- 
brarians representing the libraries of 
the county. 

At the afternoon meeting Mr. Lester 
explained to the guests that the Work- 
shop program was planned for librar- 
ians from small places interested in rur- 
al library extension. In order to make 
general ideas on county work specific, 
each librarian is working out a county 
library plan for her own county, bring- 
ing the idea down definitely to the coun- 
ty from which she comes. “Since the 
Workshop is being held here in Jackson 
County, where there is interest in ex- 
tending library service, we are carrying 
this one step further, with the group of 
you from Jackson County bringing it 
down specifically to this county.” 
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The three county librarians present 
then spoke on the set-up and methods of 
their various libraries: 

Miss Natalie Huhn, librarian of the 
Winnebago County Library, said that in 
her county the county board arranged 
with the Oshkosh Public Library for 
service. The county library thus became 
a department of the Oshkosh Public Li- 
brary, and all the resources and books 
of that library were made free and ac- 
cessible to the entire county. Mrs. Mel- 
lie Anderson, in charge of the county 
work, goes out through the county to 
meet with groups and take books to 
them, particularly to the rural women 
in such organizations as the Homemak- 
ers’ groups. 

Mrs. Schaller explained that in La 
Crosse County, the county library was 
set up directly by the county people as 
an independent institution, with its own 
library board of five members repre- 
senting five areas of the county. That 
the county people are behind it 100% 
is shown by the fact that the library tax 
is voted each year and there has never 
been a dissenting vote. 


Mrs. Veslak pointed out the similar- 
ities between Shawano and Jackson 
Counties. Each is a rural county with 
one city of any size. In each county this 
city is centrally located, is the county 
seat and trading center. In each case its 
library has ample space for county li- 
brary books and can thus serve as a 
county center from which books can be 
distributed by bookmobile to the rural 
schools and to all communities in the 
county including those with libraries 
which are in need of fresh supplies of 
books coming in at frequent intervals. 


Mrs. Frances R. Perry, librarian of 
the Black River Falls Public Library, 
then spoke on the book needs of the 
rural people of Jackson County. People 
from all parts of Jackson County came 
in long distances to get books, she said: 
a man from the north end of the coun- 
ty to get a book on toymaking because 
he could not buy toys for his children; 
a woman from a remote settlement who 
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did not know that she would be allowed 
to borrow; an Indian boy wanting pic- 
tures of deer because the live deer, he 
said, would not stand still long enough 
for him to draw. ‘‘As a farm child grow- 
ing up in this county,” Mrs. Perry said, 
“T couldn’t find enough to read. There 
was no county library. I had to read 
the books in grandfather’s trunk, Baron 
Munchausen and Gulliver’s travels, and 
I read these over and over. I often think 
of a neighbor family who had no books 
in the home, no library books, no maga- 
zines, not even a newspaper. They got 
no mail except that marked ‘Boxholder.’ 
If there had been a county library and 
they had read they would have grown 
up to be a less mentally impoverished 
tribe.” 

At the close of the afternoon meet- 
ing, the Jackson County representatives 
held a meeting to discuss ways and 
means of working for a county appro- 
priation in Jackson County. Mrs. Fran- 
ces R. Perry was appointed chairman of 
a committee to work for a county li- 
brary appropriation and plans were 
made for a meeting of the committee in 
Black River Falls. 


Professor John Harrison Kolb, head 
of the Department of Rural Sociology 
of the University of Wisconsin was the 
evening speaker. In his talk on “The 
rural community of tomorrow” he spoke 
of factors which affect reading in li- 
braries. The older population group has 
increased disproportionately, therefore 
there is more need for adult education. 
Throughout the United States only 57% 
of the farm youth 16 and 17 years old 
are in school as compared with 84% in 
cities; this difference is too great. In 
Wisconsin only 51% of the farm boys 
and girls go on to high school as com- 
pared with 91% of urban boys and 
girls. As a result the median reading 
age is 9th grade. The farm child must 
come to high school on a par with the 
city child. There must be equalization 
between city and country. “But,” said 
Mr. Kolb, “unless farmers get the sense 
of the library and control of it, they 
will not use it.’ 
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Reports on plans for County 
Libraries 

A Friday morning hour was devoted 
to reports by librarians on plans they 
had worked out for their counties. 

One librarian said she came to the 
Workshop opposed to the County Li- 
brary idea in the belief that it would 
destroy the individuality of the small li- 
brary. Now, she said, she was completely 
sold on the idea. She then outlined a 
plan for her county, with a bookmobile 
to distribute books to the rural schools 
and to all communities. It would work 
out from the most central point in the 
county. 

In fact every librarian present was 
enthusiastic about the bookmobile as a 
method of distribution, to be supple- 
mented by library centers. “There should 
be a library center wherever there is 
a store or a filling station and a group 
of people living together,” said a rural 
supervising teacher who had worked out 
a plan for her county together with a 
librarian from that county. 

All reports showed an understanding 
of the central idea of the county library 
which had been stressed by Mrs. Ves- 
lak, that of taking books to the people. 

In one county, five libraries have ex- 
changed books for a number of years. 
This, said one of the four librarians pre- 
sent from that county. provides a pat- 
tern for county service. “A county li- 
brary would be a cooperative enterprise, 
using the established libraries as distri- 
buting points. A county center and book- 
mobile would be added. Community li- 
brary centers should be established in 
other rural communities. The location 
of the county center might be in the 
county seat or in the city where the 
county highway department is located 
since no public library building in the 
county has room for it.” 

All emphasized the need for extend- 
ing service to rural areas where so large 
a proportion of the people are still with- 
out libraries, between 70% and 80% 
in some of the counties. 
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In working for county support, all li- 
brarians reporting mentioned the fact 
that the farm people themselves must 
work for it through their organizations. 
“The Homemakers are the strongest 
group and would be the ones to start 
the movement,” said one librarian. This 
opinion was general, for the Homemak- 
ers were mentioned by nearly everyone 
who spoke, together with such other 
rural groups as the Farmers’ Union, 
Farm Bureau, Cooperatives, 4-H and 
F. F. A., and the County Agent and 
County Home Agent. They also spoke 
of the need of working with the County 
superintendent, and through the super- 
intendent with the teachers, school 
boards, and Rural School Associations. 


County Libraries proved the most ab- 
sorbing topic of the week. Several groups 
reported having become so interested in 
discussing plans for their counties that 
they stayed up until midnight talking! 
Nor did this enthusiasm evaporate in 
talk. In the weeks following the Work- 
shop news has come of very definite 
steps being taken by these librarians 
after they had returned home: talking 
county library with their boards and 
other groups, newspaper publicity, en- 
listing cooperation of rural groups, and 
in several counties definite plans. 

Too little time had been allowed at 
Fallhall Glen for recreation. The high- 
light in entertainment was the Indian 
evening arranged by Mrs. Frances R. 
Perry, librarian of the Black River Falls 
Public Library, who asked her Winne- 
bago friends from the Mission to enter- 
tain the Workshop visitors with their 
songs and dances. Charles R. Low Cloud 
acted as master of ceremonies, Adam 
Thundercloud played several flute solos, 
and a group of ten Winnebagos in cos- 
tume gave a war dance, corn dance, and 
other typical dances including the “49.” 
Indian baskets and beadwork and other 
Indian crafts from the Indian Coopera- 
tive were on display and on sale.—E. D. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Bayfield. The Junior League held a 
library benefit carnival August 11. 
Front-page headlines in the Bayfield 
County Press announce the result: JUN- 
10R LEAGUERS HIT JACK-POT: 852 SMACK- 
ERS FOR THE LIBRARY! “We’ll be able to 
go on quite a book buying spree with 
our $852,” writes Mrs. Melvin M. Erick- 
son, president of the Junior League and 
librarian of the public library. 


Delavan. Mrs. Frank E. Miller has re- 
signed as librarian of the Aram Public 
Library because of long continued ill- 
ness. 

Mrs. Mildred Morgan Harper, a re- 
cent graduate of University of Illinois 
Library School and formerly of the cata- 
log department of the Library of Con- 
gress, has been appointed her successor. 
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Dodgeville. Mrs. Mattie Utting, of 
Dodgeville, who died in July, bequeathed 
$10,000 to the city “for the purpose of 
erecting a library building.” 


Green Bay. “An acute shortage of 
trained librarians has forced the closing 
of the North Branch library, upon the 
resignation of Miss Agnes Melentine, 
North Branch librarian who has been 
on the staff since 1928. She leaves to 
become assistant librarian at Great 
Lakes Ill. Naval Training Station. Clos- 
ing of the North Branch is a temporary 
measure, according to Miss Schuette, 
who said that it will be reopened as soon 
as someone with the necessary training 
and experience is available.” 


Madison. Miss Alma M. Runge has re- 
signed as assistant professor at the Li- 
brary School of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Her courses will be taken by Miss 
Rachel K. Schenk, B. L. S. Columbia, 
A. M. Chicago, formerly head of cir- 
culation department and instructor in 
library science at Purdue University. 


Minocqua. The library, one of the two 
remaining subscription libraries of the 
state, has become a public library by 
vote of the Town which has taken it 
over and voted an appropriation of $2,- 
000 for its support. The library has been 
reorganized during the summer. Mrs. 
Charles B. Carman is acting librarian. 


Platteville. Mrs. Carrie Nicklas has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
public library. An article in the Platte- 
ville Journal tells of Mrs. Nicklas’ long 
continued service: 

“She began her service in 1910 when 
the library was located in the old Min- 
ing School and when there were about 
2,000 books on the shelves. Within the 
next few years, by her instigation and 
with the help of a few local business- 
men, Platteville took advantage of the 
ofier made by Carnegie in which he gave 
the sum of $12,000 for a library build- 
ing. . . . The library made a gradual 
and steady growth, and today there are 
between 11,000 and 12,000 books avail- 
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able. Mrs. Nicklas was instrumental in 
starting the children’s room, begun in 
1942 and completed in 1943. It was her 
dream and hobby to see this accomp- 
lished and at present there are about 
3,000 volumes in this particular depart- 
ment. . . . Mrs. Nicklas has selected 
books for the library at all times with 
unusual discrimination. . . . She has 
worked diligently and conscientiously, 
giving much of her time, and through 
her ingenuity and faithful service the 
library has been kept at a high standard 
of efficiency.”’ 


Racine. “An adult education project 
sponsored by the University of Chicago 
is our newest venture. For the last few 
years the university has been conduct- 
ing as an adult education program sev- 
eral great-book seminars. From their 
amazing popularity President Hutchins 
and Mr. Mortimer J. Adler conceived 
the idea of trying to train leaders who 
could organize similar seminars through- 
out the metropolitan area and eventu- 
ally in other cities over the United 
States. Logically they selected libraries 
as the cooperating agencies, and with 
the assistance of Mr. Lowell Martin, of 
the Graduate Library School, they have 
organized an experimental course of ten 
meetings in which they hope to train 
about 60 persons in the technique of 
group discussion. 

“The potential group leaders are be- 
ing trained in pairs: a layman and a li- 
brarian. Those from Racine are Mr. 
Harold Konnak and Miss Starr. Next 
fall, after having completed Mr. Ad- 
ler’s course, they will organize a great- 
books discussion group here. 

“Tt is something of an honor for this 
library to have been included in the 
project, for Racine is the only city out- 
side the metropolitan area which was 
invited to participate. And we were not 
selected blindly; Mr. Martin visited the 
library incognito last spring when he was 
making a:survey of libraries, and was 
impressed with what we are doing de- 
spite physical handicaps.”—Racine Li- 
brary News. 
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Sharon. “Miss Lillie Husander, who 
has served so faithfuly as librarian for 
the past fourteen years, has been ob- 
liged to resign because of an eye ail- 
ment. Mrs. Floyd Gile was elected as 
librarian, with Mrs. Glenn Lowell as as- 
sistant. During these many years Miss 
Hussander has been a most efficient li- 
brary head, and those in charge of this, 
one of Sharon’s most important institu- 
tions, deeply regret that she has been 
forced to give up her work.” 


Spring Valley. At a recent meeting of 
the village board it was voted to reopen 
the public library. Spring Valley has had 
no library since the flood of September 
1942 swept away or damaged beyond use 
all books and records. The new library 
will reopen in October in a newly deco- 
rated room of the community building. 
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Sturgeon Bay. Marion A. Addis, librar- 
ian since 1940, resigned in August to 
accept the librarianship of the Memorial 
Square Branch of the Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Public Library. 

Jane Livingston, Wis. ’40, has been 
appointed librarian. Miss Livingston has 
been librarian of the Trenton Branch 
of the Wayne County Library, Michigan. 


Waupun. Mrs. L. E. Luck, children’s li- 
brarian. has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence beginning in August. Mrs. 
Luck is to be High School librarian and 
will also continue her work in the grade 
schools helping to promote children’s 
leisure reading activities. 


Wausau. Florence Hensey began work 
as children’s librarian July 1. Miss Hen- 
sey comes from Racine where she was 
librarian of the Lincoln Branch. 


NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Browne, Lewis, ed. The wisdom of Is- 
rael. 1945. 748p. Random House, 
$3.95. 296 


Selections from a wide range of Jewish writ- 
ings; from the New as well as the Old Testa- 
ments and the Apocrypha; from the Talmud 
and other ancient books, and from a few of 
the modern writers who have most closely ad- 
hered to the Jewish tradition. A companion 
volume to Lin Yutang’s Wisdom of China and 
India and equally distinguished in format. 


Overton, Grace Sloan. Marriage in war 
and peace. 1945. 190p. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.75. 173.1 


In its treatment, not only of wartime mar- 
riages but of the whole problem of the rela- 
tionships of young people before marriage, this 
would seem to be as sound a book as any that 
have appeared. To be highly recommended for 
all who must meet the problem, either as par- 
ents, teachers, or counselors in any capacity. 


Steiner, Lee R. Where do people take 
their troubles? 1945. 256p. Houghton, 
$3. 150 


For the past twelve years the author, a 
trained social worker, has been investigating 
the agencies to which people take their troubles. 
These include the so-called psychologists, with 
imposing degrees, such as PsD (doctor of psy- 
chology), or MsD (doctor of metaphysics) ; the 
advice to the lovelorn columns of the news- 
papers, the voices of experience on the radio, 
and numberless other fakes and charletans, Im- 
portance of the book is in its revelation of the 
need that exists for legitimate sources of help. 


Wilson, Margery. How to live beyond 
your means. 1945. 244p. Lippincott, 
$2.95. 170 


Helpful advice on how to get more out of 
life by making better use of your time, taking 
advantage of opportunities that come your way, 
cultivating your mind, learning how to do 
things well, mixed with personal reminiscences 
and anecdotes from the author’s lectures and 
travels. 


See Booklist 41 :332 Jl. 15 ’45. 


Social Problems 


Brown, Francis J. and Roucek, J. S., eds. 
One America. 1945. 717p. Prentice- 
Hall, $5. 325.73 
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Revised edition of a book which appeared in 
1937 with the title Our racial and national 
minorities. Earlier chapters have been brought 
up to date with some new material. A useful 
work for larger libraries. 


See Booklist 41 :271 My. 15 '45. 


Chamberlin, William Henry. America: 
partner in world rule. 1945. 318p. 
Vanguard, $3. 827.73 


A few of these chapters written before the 
defeat of Germany have lost some of their time- 
liness, but others, particularly the four on So- 
viet Russia remain significant. Mr. Chamberlin 
is the ablest of the critics of Soviet policy and 
deserves to be heard along with the admirers. 
The final chapters take up Planning for peace, 
Power is hell, and A blueprint for an American 
foreign policy. 


Dallin, David J. The big three. 1945. 
292p. Yale Univ. Press, $2.75. 327 


The author of The real Soviet Russia dis- 
cusses here the postwar situation which finds 
three great powers dominant: Russia, Britain 
and the United States. The historic relationship 
of the United States to the other two is dis- 
cussed and much importance is attached to our 
emergence as the leading naval power. Covers 
much the same ground as Chamberlin above, 
but from the point of view of a European now 
living in America. 


Hill, Leland H. and Hook, Charles R., jr. 
Management at the bargaining table. 
1945. 3800p. McGraw, $3. 331.1 


In this presentation of collective bargaining 
from the management side, the principle of col- 
lective bargaining is accepted as essential to 
“the establishment of a sound and stable rela- 
tionship between employees and management.” 
The first of the two authors is vice-president of 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 


Moon, Bucklin, ed. Primer for white 
folks. 1945. 491p. Doubleday, $3.50. 
326 


An anthology of writings by and about ne- 
groes, ranging from an original document on 
slavery by Fanny Kemble, dating from pre-civil 
war days, to The touchin’ case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Massa from a recent New Yorker. Contains both 
articles and short stories, some of which would 
make good readings, and could be put to many 
uses in a library. Good material for high school 
as well as public libraries. 


Reference Shelf. Wilson, $1.25 ea. 
Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Postwar wage 
stabilization. 331.2 
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Summers, R. E., comp. Dumbarton 
Oaks. 341.1 


Worthington, Alberta, comp. Interna- 
tional airways. 629.13 


Wallace, Henry A. Sixty million jobs. 
1945. 838p. Simon & S., pa., $1. 
330.973 


Henry A. Wallace says: “In this book I use 
the total of 60 million jobs as synonymous with 
the peacetime requirements of full employment. 
. » . The goal is full employment with a $200- 
billion dollar national production. . . . I be- 
lieve that we can attain this goal without a 
Planned Economy.” Available in the double- 
column paper format, similar to Wendell Will- 
kie’s One World, and also in a cloth edition, 
published in cooperation with Reynal & Hitch- 
eock for $2. 


Whiteleather, Melvin K. Main Street’s 
new neighbors. 1945. 2652p. Lippin- 
cott, $3. 327.73 


Brief and written in informal style these 
chapters on the changes in our foreign rela- 
tionships may find readers where some of the 
more ambitious works fail. Attention is limited 
to Europe, with emphasis on Britain, France, 
Russia and Germany. 


Costume 


Wilcox, R. Turner. The mode in hats 
and headdress. 1945. 322p. illus. 
Scribner, $5. 391 


An oversize book in which the author has 
aimed “to record for the artist, the hairdresser, 
the hatmaker, the stage designer, the teacher 
and the student, all the available head designs 
of history.” The aim seems to have been well 
carried out and, with its multitudinous line 
drawnings, the work should provide fascinat- 
ing entertainment for general readers as well. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Binger, Carl. The doctor’s job. 1945. 
243p. Norton, $3. 610 


Stimulating observations on some of the 
changes that have taken place in medical 
practice between the day of the all-wise family 
doctor and the present period of narrow special- 
ization.: Gives considerable attention to the in- 
fluence of emotional states on bodily health. 


See Booklist 41:220 Ap. 1 °45. 


“y 
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Fenton, Carro!] Lane and Fenton, Mil- 
dred Adams. The story of the great 
geologists. 1945. 301p. illus. Double- 
day, $3.50. 550 or 920 


This is a history of the development of 
geology as a science rather than a collection 
of biographies of individual geologists. But it 
is filled with human interest and introduces 
many striking personalities. The early geologists 
were vigorous characters who had to defend 
their position against harsh opposition and 
their story makes good reading. 


Spence, Leslie, ed. Let’s learn to listen. 
1945. 60p. Joint Comm. for Better Ra- 
dio Listening, pa., 25c. 621.384 


A transcription of a series of programs given 
over WHA with the general title Broadcasts 
about broadcasts, under the sponsorship of the 
Wisconsin Joint Committee for Better Radio 
Listening. Covers all types of radio programs, 
from soap operas to symphonies, and should 
be of interest to many organized groups and 
useful in schools, particularly in English or 
social science classes. Reproduced by offset pro- 
cess from typed script. Order from Mrs. N. W. 
Madding, 143 N. Hancock, Madison. 


Wilson, Charles Morrow, ed. New crops 
for the new world. 1945. 2965p. illus. 
Maemillan, $3.50. 633 


A number of experts contribute chapters on 
the various plants and fruits which may be 
adaptable to culture in different countries of 
the western hemisphere, with a chapter also 
on The fashioning of live stock breeds; another 
on flowers. Information is interestingly pre- 
sented, with many photographic illustrations. 


Fine Arts 


Marsh, Irving T. and Ehre, Edward, eds. 
Best sports stories of 1944, 19465. 
335p. illus. Dutton, $3. 796 


Sports events of the year described by some 
of the top-ranking sports writers, are followed 
by sixteen photographic illustrations, chosen 
as the best sports pictures of the year. Brief 
notes about the authors, a day-by-day calendar 
of events, a listing of champions and tables of 
track and field records are other features which 
will interest men and boys. 


See Booklist 41 :336 Jl. 15 ’45. 
Schauffler, Robert Haven. Florestan; 


the life and work of Robert Schu- 
mann. 1945. 574p. illus. Holt, $3.75. 


- 
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A work in two parts, the first devoted to 
Schumann’s short life and musical development, 
the second to an analysis of his works. By the 
author of The unknown Brahms, to which this 
book forms a close companion. 


Literature 


Brooks, Gwendolyn. A street in Bronze- 
ville, 1945. 57p. Harper, $2. 


A book of verse by a young hezro poet, etch- 
ing vividly scenes and people in the colored 
section of a large city. Individual in style, 
forceful in effect. 


Carmer, Carl. Taps is not enough. 1945. 
12p. Holt, $1. 811 or 821 
“A dialog in verse broadcast over CBS on 

May 8, 1945, as part of the V-E day program, 

which constitutes a moving, idealistic memorial 

to World War II’s unknown soldier.’’—Booklist. 


See Booklist 41:309 Je. 15 °45. 


Grelle, Leone Rice. Country road. 1945. 
83p. Macmillan, $1.50. 811 or 821 


Quiet poems of New England country scenes. 


Nicholson, Norman. Five rivers. 1945. 
96p. Dutten, $2. 821 


Poetry in the best English tradition although 
the substance and the point of view are mod- 
ern. The background of the English lake dis- 
trict, and the one poem entitled To the river 
Dudden, are definite reminders of Wordsworth, 
although not in the way of imitation. 


History and Travel 


Churchill, Winston. The dawn of libera- 
tion. 1945. 415p. Little, $3.50. 940.53 


Speeches, messages and broadcasts dating 
from February 22, 1944 to December 31, 1944. 


Against these three. 
968 


Cloete, Stuart. 
1945. 472p. Houghton, $3.50. 


The author calls his book “the biography of 
Paul Krueger, Cecil Rhodes and Lobengula, the 
last king of the Matabele.’”’ In his treatment, 
the three stories are told as one, the whole 
constituting a history of South Africa. Closes 
with a tribute to the South African union of 
today and to Jan Christian Smuts. For medium 
and larger librai-.es. 


Keesing, Felix M. Native peoples of the 
Pacific islands. (Pacific world series) 
1945. 144p. illus. Macmillan, $3. 919 


811 or 6a) atl 


na 
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Perhaps the most widely interesting of the 
books in this excellent series is this one de- 
voted to the native peoples, with its many 
photographic illustrations and information about 
language, government, livelihood, home condi- 
tions, social customs and religion. 


Marriott, Alice. The ten grandmothers. 
1945. 306p. Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
$3. 970.1 


Based on careful research and the memories 
of living Indians, this book about the Kiowas 
is a series of fascinating stories, with enough 
continuity to be interesting as a story, and 
throwing much light on the sometimes very 
wise, sometimes very childlike ideas and cus- 
toms of the Native American races.—J. T. 8. 


1945. 
940.53 


Trumbull, Robert. Silversides. 


217p. Holt, $2.50. 


The story of the submarine Silversides is told 
here, as a typical example of submarine opera- 
tions in the Pacific. By the author of The raft. 


Willison, George F. Saints and strangers. 
1945. 5138p. Reynal, $3.75. 973.2 


In this new history of Plymouth colony, the 
author brings to light much new material about 
the Pilgrim fathers, particularly with refer- 
ence to their sojourn in Holland. He dispells 
some of the illusions about them and spoils a 
few cherished traditions, but on the whole, 
gives a much more hearty and human inter- 
pretation of their character. He draws a sharp 
distinction between the Pilgrims and the Puri- 
tans who came later. Too detailed to be gener- 
ally popular, but will delight the historically 
minded. For medium and larger libraries. 


Biography 


Davenport, John and Murphy, C. J. V. 
The lives of Winston Churchill. 1945. 
88p. illus. Scribner, $1.50. 921 


A brief personal sketch based on the premise 
that “Winston Churchill is not one man but 
many.” Illustrated from photographs and car- 
toons. 


La Farge, Oliver. Raw material. 1945. 
2183p. Houghton, $3. 921 


A semi-autobiography. Beginning with. school 
days at Groton and Harvard and their subse- 
quent effects on his life, the author traces his 
development as scientist and writer. Very sub- 
jective, is for large libraries and special read- 
ers. The chapters on American Indians, more 
patricularly on the Navajos, are of most gen- 
eral interest. 
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A star danced. 
921 


Lawrence, Gertrude. 
1945. 2388p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


Autobiography of an English-born actress 
who rose from the London music halls to star- 
dom on Broadway. Will be enjoyed by any one 
with an interest in the theater, although the 
rapid transitions from past to present are 
somewhat disconcerting. 


Masefield, John. New chum. 1945. 268p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 921 


John Masefield was thirteen years, three 
months and three weeks old when he became 
a “new chum” on board HMS Conway, the 
training ship for the British Merchant Marine. 
This is his reminiscent account of his first 
year, of the daily life, the discipline, the haz- 
ing, the new friendships made. May interest 
some older boys, but the appeal will be rather 
to adults who appreciate fine writing and know 
the author through his other books. 


Towne, Charles Hanson. So far so good. 
1945. 245p. illus. Messner, $3. 921 


Chiefly of interest for the author’s remin- 
iscences of his career as an editor and his as- 
sociations with authors, among whom are Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Zona Gale, O. Henry, Theodore 
Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and many others of 
the generation just past or passing. Always de- 
voted to the theater, the author found himself 
late in life rather surprisingly having a stage 
career of his own, playing the part of the vicar 
in one of the road companies of Life with fath- 
er. Pleasant, although not exciting reading. 


Young, Ella. Flowering dusk. 1945. 356p. 
illus. Longmans, $3.50. 921 


Literary and folk-lore interest is strong in 
these brief chapters of “things remembered” 
from the author’s life in Ireland and America. 
An active participant in the Irish revival move- 
ment of the first quarter of the century, she 
come to this country on a lecture tour in 1925 
and remained to become a citizen. Although 
here, as in Ireland, she has been in close touch 
with literary figures, she has an especial feel- 
ing for our southwest, where her Irish imag- 
ination has been caught by Indian legend and 
tradition. A book of great charm for special 
readers. 


See Booklist 41:339 Jl. 15 45. 


Wolfe, Linnie Marsh. Son of the wilder- 
ness; the life of John Muir. 1945. 
348p. illus. Knopf, $3.50. 921 


This book will have special interest for li- 
braries in this state. The Wisconsin material, 
although based largely on The story of my 
boyhood and youth, is freshly treated and in 
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other sections of the book there is much that 
is wholly new, particuiarly in relation to John 
Muir’s home and family life, as well as to his 
scientific contributions. Mrs. Wolfe, who edited 
the Muir journals under the title John of the 
mountains, (1937) was well fitted to write the 
first complete life of the great naturalist. 


Woodward, W. E. Tom Paine, America’s 
godfather. 1945. 359p. illus. Dutton, 
$3.50. 921 


Mr. Woodward, who can always be depended 
on for readability, comes to the defense of 
Thomas Paine against all his detractors, in- 
cluding even Howard Fast, who accepted the 
current fiction as to Paine’s personal habits 
and appearance. Should be found of interest by 
those who read the novel as well as those who 
didn’t. The chapter on Paine’s experiences in 
France have a certain timeliness. 


See Booklist 41:339 Jl. 15 45. 


Fiction 


Barnes, Margaret Campbell. The passion- 
ate brood. 1945. 308p. Macrae, $2.50. 


Well-written historical novel on the always 
popular theme of Richard the lion-hearted, with 
the page k.ondel and Robin Hood playing their 
parts. Should be liked by young people as well 
as by adults who enjoy romanticized history. 


Burman, Ben Lucien. Rooster crows for 
day. 1945. 3808p. Dutton, $2.50. 


Mississippi steam boats, it seems, are in de- 
mand all over the world for shallow river 
navigation. When the Red River Belle is shipped 
off to the Congo, Little Doe and Pappy go 
along as pilot and engineer. Their adventures, 
which are strange and wonderful, take them up 
the river, into dark jungles, and acrogs the 
desert to the Nile, and after bouts with fever 
and treachery and savage natives they return 
to Cotton Valley where folks say, ‘“Ain’t seen 
you around for quite awhile, Little Doc. How’s 
things down in New Orleans?” The title is from 
an old Mississippi river song, 


Costain, Thomas B. The black rose. 1945. 
4038p. Doubleday, $38. 


There is full measure of romantic adventure 
in this historical novel, ranging as it does from 
Oxford in the 13th century to far Cathay and 
back again. 


Elwood, Muriel. Heritage of the river. 
1945. 310p. Scribner, $2.50. 
Historical novel of early Canada, centering 


around a twin brother and sister who, as throw- 
backs to an aristocratic French grandmother, 
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stand out conspicuously in the large habitant 
family. Both fall rather easy victims to the se- 
ductions of two sophisiticates from the French 
court, and the story is written with more frank- 
ness than igs usual in historical romances. Not 
recommended for young people. 


Greene, Josiah E. Not in our stars, 1945. 
588p. Macmillan, $3. 


The setting is a large commercial dairy farm 
in a metropolitan area. The characters are the 
manager, the drivers, the farmers, and barn 
helpers, and their families. she daily routines, 
rivairies, jealousies, social affairs within the 
group, are its substance. Realistic in treatment, 
outspoken in language. Awarded first prize in a 
contest open to Service men; completed at Tru- 
ax field, Madison. 


Gunn, Neil. The silver darlings. 1945. 
3884p. Stewart, $3. 


Story of the herring fisheries off the coast 
of Scotland in the early 19th century. Evicted 
from their small farms to make way for sheep 
grazing, the dispossessed crofters are forced to 
take to the sea for a livelihood. The story is 
chiefly of Catrine, whose young husband fails 
to return from his first venture and who de- 
votes her life to bringing up her young son 
Finn, determined that the boy shall never go 
to sea. But there are many characters, and 
many stirring scenes, vividly described, Long, 
but some readers will find it well worth while. 


See Booklist 41 :340 Jl, 15 ’45. 


Hilton, James. So well remembered. 
1945. 284p. Little, $2.50. 


The day so well remembered in George Bos- 
well’s life was the day of his first great tri- 
umph, when Lord Winslow comes to Browdley 
to lay the corner stone for the first unit in 
George’s slum clearance scheme. It is also the 
day on which he learns that his wife, Livia, is 
leaving him for another man. The two lines of 
the story come together again many years later 
when George meets Livia’s son, a wounded RAF 
flyer. George ig no sentimental Mr. Chips, but 
his simple and direct honesty wins from the 
reader a warm liking. 


Priestley, J. B. Three men in new suits. 
217p. Harper, $2.50. 


In this story of three men just out of uni- 
form, J. B. Priestley gives his view of the 
postwar world as the returning soldier wants 
it to be. The three men belong to different 
levels of society, and each in his own way 
meets disillusionment in his homecoming, yet 
all share a common conviction that all classes 
must work together for the good of all—or 
perish. Perhaps more a thesis than a novel, but 
the thesis is one of general interest. 
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Scowcroft, Richard. Children of the cov- 
enant. 1945. 292p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A story of Mormons and Mormonism today, 
built around a mother who tries to dominate 
her children’s lives. Having lost her older son 
and daughter, she concentrates on the younger 
boy, who has just returned from his two year 
mission journey. Much of the story centers 
around this boy’s struggle to retain his faith 
in Mormon practices in the face of modern 
temptations. Not a necessary purchase but a 
story not without interest. 


Sedges, John, pseud. The townsman. 
1945. 384p. John Day, $2.75. 


Coming from England as a boy of fifteen, 
Jonathan Goodliffe, like his sensitive mother, 
hates the dreary little Kansas town to which 
his father has brought them. But when the 
father decides to move on farther west, Jona- 
than elects to stay where he is. He starts a 
school for the few children of the scattered 
community and gradually, over the years, builds 
up the town till it becomes a place worthy of 
his pride. An unpretentious, undramatic but 
well-worthwhile novel. 


Ullman, James Ramsey. The white tow- 
er. 1945. 479p. Lippincott, $3. 


An American flyer, whose plane has been 
shelled, comes down in the Swiss valley where 
he had spent a peacetime vacation. Towering 
over the valley is the unconquered Weissturm— 
the White Tower—which it is every climber’s 
ambition to master. The story is of the at- 
tempted ascent made by a party of five, repre- 
senting as many nationalities—American, Eng- 
lish, French, German and Austrian—with their 
Swiss guide. For some readers the technicalities 
of climbing may grow monotonous, For others 
there may be too much of philosophy and sym- 
bolism, but the novel is unquestionably both 
powerful and moving. 


Voynich, E. L. Put off thy shoes. 1945. 
456p. Macmillan, $3. 


Long novel with a somewhat old-fashioned 
flavor. Through an unfortunate incident in her 
girlhood, the heroine has come to regard all 
aspects of love between the sexes as revolting. 
Marrying to escape intolerable home conditions, 
she conscientiously lives up to all the duties of 
wife- and motherhood and only in later life 
comes to realize all that she has missed. Not 
entirely convincing, but holds interest and will 
be approved by some readers for its Victorian 
reticence. Related distantly to a much earlier 
novel by the author The gadfly. 


or 


See Booklist 41:287 Je. 1 '45. 


Wickenden, Dan. The wayfarers. 1945. 
3871p. Morrow, $2.75. 
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Story of a father’s efforts to re-establish rela- 
tionships with his four grown children after 
the ten years of neglect and sodden drunken- 
ness which had followed his wife’s death. Lacks 
the spontaneity and charm of the author's first 
two books and in some of its aspects may of- 
fend conservative readers. 


See Booklist 41 :541 Jl, 15 ‘45. 


Wernher, Hilda. My Indian family. 1945. 
298p. John Day, $2.75. 


Although published as a novel this book 
reads like a true narrative and must have its 
basis in some personal experience. Told from 
the point of view of a European woman whose 
daughter marries into a Muslim family, it gives 
an unusually vivid picture of home life and 
customs. Social relations as carried on between 
Muslims and Brahmins are of especial interest. 
Interesting to read, or review, in connection 
with Home to India by Santha Rama Rau, 
(BULLETIN, Jl. ’45) 


Children’s Books 


Barrett, Lawrence. Twinkle, the baby 
colt. 1945. [48p.] illus. Knopf, $1.25. 


Victures and brief text tell a story of a little 
colt who learns from experience that mother 
knows best. Satisfactory addition to picture- 
book collection. 


See Booklist 41 :505 Je. 15 °45. 


Burt, Olive W. Peter’s silver dollar. 
1945, 94p. illus. Holt, $2. 


For mowing Mr. Henderson’s lawn, Peter was 
paid one silver dollar. “I always pay in silver 
when I can,’’ Mr. Henderson said, “I’m a silver 
man, you know.” And so it came about that 
Veter was taken down into a silver mine, 
through a mill and smelter, and finally to the 
U. S. mint, so that he was able to follow all 
of the stages by which a silver dollar is made. 
Good informational material for about vith 
grade. 


Dennis, Morgan. Burlap. 1945. [42p.] 
illus. Viking, bds., $1. 
Burlap, who wasn’t much good as a rabbit 
chaser, succeeds in treeing a bear escaped from 


the circus and wins the reward. An acceptable 
boy-and-dog story for younger children. 


See Booklist 41:305 Je, 15 ’45. 
Faulkner, Georgene and Becker, John. 


Melindy’s medal. 1945. 172p. Mess- 
ner, $2. 


October, 1945 


Story of a little colored girl who lives with 
her grandmother in a Federal Housing Project 
for negroes, Melindy loves to listen to Granny’s 
stories of the grandfather and father who have 
won medals for bravery on the field of honor 
and regrets that, as a girl, she can have no 
such opportunity. The device by which she 
wins her medal is somewhat artificial; the real 
merit of the book is in its picture of home 
life and family relationships. 


See Booklist 41:323 Je. 1 ’45. 


Frisket, Margaert. Scuttlebutt and the 
carrier kitten. 1945. [30p.] illus. Wil- 
cox & Follett, bds., $1. 


This simply-told story of a Marine mascot 
dog and an airplane carrier kitten falls in the 
picture book class but, as the Booklist suggests, 
may be useful with older children who have 
reading disabilities. 


See Booklist 41:258 Je. 1 °45. 


Jones, Jessie Orton. Secrets. 
[38p.] illus. Viking, $2. 


In poetic language which isn’t quite poetry, 
attempts to express a child’s feelings about the 
wonder of the natural world and her under- 
standing of God. Pictures by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones, 


Kingman, Lee. Ilenka. 1945. [44p.] il- 
lus. Houghton, $2. 


The illustrations by Arnold Edwin BSare, 
who did the pictures for Pierre Pidgeon, give 
this book distinction, The story itself, of a 
little Russian girl who couldn’t decide what 
she wanted to be when she grew up, is of less 
consequence, 


Nast, Elsa Ruth. A woods story. 1945. 
[40p.] illus. Harper, $1.50. 


The soft tones in which the illustrations are 
reproduced make this a charming picture book, 
although the story of a little girl who goes 
into the woods looking for a new pet in place 
of the dog who has tried her patience has little 
distinction in the telling. Oversize; bound in 
boards. 


Tatham, Campbell. The first book of 
boats. 1945. [44p.] illus. Franklin 
Watts, bds., $1. 

If The first flying book (BULLETIN, Nov. 44) 
was enjoyed, this second rebus book may well 
follow it. 


1945. 


Junior and Senior High 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. Smoke jumper. 
1945. 160p. illus. Houghton, $2. 
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A story of fighting forest fires in the Rockies 
by the new method of parachute-jumping. Bill, 
just out of high school, is the youngest member 
of the squad and the story takes him through 
his first two jumping experiences. Little plot, 
but boys will be muca interested in the care- 
fully described technical procedures. 


Barksdale, Lena. That country called 
Virginia. 1945. 234p. illus. Knopf, $2. 


This history ‘of Virginia for young people is 
something more than a narrative of events. It 
offers as well an interpretation of the social 
and economic forces which were shaping a 
special type of civilization—tobacco, for in- 
stance, the growth of slavery, and the section- 
al differences which led to the Civil war; yet 
is simply as well as interestingly written and 
well within the understanding of boys and 
zirls of junior high age. 


Chin, Stanley and Fowler, Virginie. Two 
lands for Ming. 1945. 248p. illus. 
Scribner, $2. 


Story of a boy with two countries, China, 
where he was born, and America, where he has 
come to live. “To a large extent biographical, 
the book presents a comprehensive and ex- 
tremely detailed picture of boy life in China 
just before the war, but the writing lacks 
spirit.’ (Booklist) For grades 6-8, 


See Booklist 41:344 Jl. 15 °45. 


Cook, Gladys Emerson. American cham- 
pions. 1945. 64p. illus. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 636.7 


The author says “In writing and Illustrating 
American champions it has been my plan to 
bring together a group of my portraits of those 
breeds of dogs most familiar and popular in 
the United States today.” The pictures, beauti- 
fully reproduced in black and white, are ac- 
companied by brief text giving characteristics. 
Of interest to dog fanciers of any age. 


Friskey, Margaret. Sandy and the In- 
dians. 1944, 189p. Wilcox & Follett, 
$2. 


This story of a boy’s adventures in the Black 
Hawk war, told with a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the position of the Indians, may well 
be added to pooks of the midwest frontier for 
boys of around bth grade. 


Gates, Doris. North Fork. 1945. 211p. 
Viking, $2. 


Drew Saunders wasn’t exactly a poor little 
rich boy, but education in private schools was 
giving him notions that Aunt Elizabeth, his 
guardian since his parents’ death in an airplane 
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crash, didn’t like. The year in North Fork was 
her idea. No one, except the superintendent, at 
whose home he is to live, knows Drew’s con- 
nection with the lumber mill, and the boy has 
to make his own way. A good story, in which 
the forestry service, Indians, and conservation 
play an important part. 


Kelly, Robert F., ed. The Junior sports 
anthology. 1945. 368p. illus. Howell, 
Soskin, $2.50. 
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October, 1945 


Malvern, Gladys. Jonica’s island. 1945. 
255p. illus. Messner, $2. 


A story of old New Amsterdam, Jonica, bound 
out to the Van der Voort family, is finding the 
only happiness she has known in her short life 
when a false accusation of theft brings it all 
to an abrupt end. Indian troubles and a small 
pox epidemic play a part in straightening out 
the situation and all ends well. Authentic back- 
ground, well drawn characters and a touch of 
romance make it a good story for girls around 


Not all of the sports stories are recent. Kip- 14. 
ling is represented, and the author of Tom 
Brown’s School days, as well as John R. Tunis 
and Charles E. Van Loan. A good addition for 
the lower teen age group in any library. 


See Booklist 41:323 Jl. 1 °45. 


BOOK MEMORIALS 


Book memorials in libraries for service men and women are becoming more wide- 
spread. These memorial collections are being selected to suit special interests of 
those for whom they are intended, such as books on aviation as a memorial to a 
young fiyer; unusual books on hunting, fishing, and wild life as a memorial to an 
outdoor enthusiast; or books about peace and world relations or about the country 


where a young soldier served, to help promote international understanding and to 
prevent another war. Thus books can become not only a memorial but also a con- 
tribution to living. If your library has a memorial collection or is establishing one, 
please send information about it to the A. L. A. Public Library Office, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


—A. L. A. BULLETIN, June 1945, p. 218. 


BUSINESS MATERIAL 


A letter from Miss Marian C. Manley, Chairman of the Committee for Library 
Service of the C. E. D., announces an opportunity for smaller libraries to obtain 
business material. 


“Our minimum exhibit includes appropriate C. E. D. publications, a poster pre- 
pared by C. E. D. emphasizing for newspaper publicity and other steps in public 
relations program. The C. E. D. publications will be supplemented by related Gov- 
ernment publications as requests for the collections are received. We believe that 
this procedure gives the small libraries, or in fact any library, a unit display on 
business service that will be of value in helping to develop this use of libraries. 


“By sending a request to the Committee for Economic Development Library 
Service Committee, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City, the librarian will set the 
machine in motion. The package of C. E. D. publications will be mailed to the li- 
brary and cooperation with the Department of Commerce will result in a shipment 
of related material.” 








